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To Some of Those Intrepid Prophets 


Surely the great contribution of American Christianity to— 
the life of the world has been the Social Gospel. It sharpened 
the edge of the conscience of the church. It forced Christians 
to understand how deeply they were involved in the un- 
righteousness and the injustice of their society. Our own time, 
appreciating more truly Christianity’s historical nature as well 
as its ecumenical character, has been forced to recognize the 
parochialism and superficial optimism of some of the pioneers 
of the movement. Nevertheless their faith and their devotion 
have thrust the church into its society, to help men understand 
that God is in earnest about His creation. 


This issue of Soczal. Action is dedicated to some of those 
intrepid prophets whose vision brought the Council for Social 
- Action into being. Created by the General Council at Oberlin 

-in 1934 and led by Arthur E. Holt, our churches have ever since 
sought through this agency to recognize not only the social 


character of Christianity but to commit themselves to the im- 
petatives of the Gospel against the complacency and the 


despair of our times. 
—JOHN C., SCHROEDER 


‘John C. Schroeder was one of the founders of the Council for Social 
Action at Oberlin in 1934, and was its second Chairman, serving in 
that office from June, 1936 to January, 1940. He is now Master of 
Calhoun College and Professor of Religion in Yale University. 


CONGREGATIONAL 


SOCIAL PIONEERS 


By HERMANN R. MUELDER 


- To declare that some men are, with a certainty, greater than 
others is foolhardy, for fame is a fickle creature. The portraits 
_ grouped together for this article have been chosen, not to dis- 
tinguish some men above others, but rather to exhibit over a 
span of time and a great variety of scenes the labors of Con- 
gregationalists in building a Christian society. They exemplify 
humanitarian activities of the nineteenth century, and illustrate 
_ their development into the social services of today. 


Samuel Austin Worcester 


The title “social pioneer” would have puzzled Samuel Austin 
_ Worcester. His elders had ordained him Missionary to the 
Heathen. Lawyers listed him Plaintiff in Error v. Georgia. The 
University of Vermont, his alma mater, made him a Doctor of 
Divinity, though he requested that the,mark be omitted in cor- 
respondence. The Cherokees named him A-tse-nu-sti, or Mes- 
senger. None of these identifications wholly signifies what the 
man meant to his time. His own descriptions of his life work 
are obscured to us by theological dogmas which are now as 
faded as the paper upon which they were recorded. But the 
story of what he did for a persecuted people speaks for itself. 


Our Oldest Race Problem 


Late in the summer of 1825, Worcester with Ann, his bride, — 


set out from Boston for the Cherokee Nation. They were going 
to fulfill the aim of the American Board as declared in its 


Annual Report for 1816: “To make the whole tribe English in . 
their language, civilized in their habits, and Christian in their 


> 
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religion.” Thus Worcester went to deal with the oldest race 
problem in Congregationalism, the place of the Indian in 
American life. Unfortunately the friendliness of the first Pil- 
grims had not prevailed. After two centuries of corruption and 
extermination it was now the deliberate policy of the national 
government to remove westward the Indians who remained, 
putting them out of the white man’s way. 


The strongest argument for removal of the Indians was that 
since they would not properly adopt the white man’s culture, it 
was better to remove them from the corruption of his vices to 
uncontaminated tracts beyond the Mississippi. This argument, 
one of expediency at best, applied not at all to the Cherokees. 
They were a farming people who grew staple crops and raised 
livestock; some of them possessed genuine southern plantations. 
Prosperous Cherokee farmers hauled loads of grain or drove 
cattle to nearby markets and brought back plows and needles 
and skillets and other white men’s devices. They lived in homes 
that often had a white man’s comforts and sometimes had his 


» luxuries. 


The Author 


Hermann R. Muelder is professor of 
history at Knox College and Chairman 
of the Council of Tutors. He graduated 
from Knox College in 1927, and received 
an M.A. in 1928 and a Ph.D. in 1933 
from the University of Minnestoa. His 
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Jacksonian Democracy in Religious Or- 
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Progress of the Cherokees 

- On what was left of their original land in East Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Georgia, the Cherokee Nation might well 
have evolved to statehood. In 1819 they forbade on pain of death 
any further independent land cessions; in 1820 they adopted a 
republican form of government, and in 1827 ratified a constitu- 
tion modeled after that of the United States. The leaders of 
these 15,000 to 16,000 Cherokees were responsible men, pos- 
sessed of education and wealth which were considerable even 
by white standards. The Cherokee Council had for a quarter of 
a century permitted the establishment of missions. The mission 
schools, for which the Cherokees themselves did the log rolling 
and house raising, were highly appreciated and well attended. 
Here not only the three “R’s” were taught, but also much about 
stock raising and tilling the soil and dressmaking and cookery 
according to the systems of white men. Moral instruction 
helped make ‘polygamy increasingly unfashionable and even 
made some progress in bringing Indians to an appreciation of 
Sabbatarian taboos. 


In 1821 an illiterate Cherokee called Sequoia made the long- 
est leap in enlightenment for his people—the leap to literacy. 
So successful was his system of Cherokee phonetics that anyone 
who could speak Cherokee could quickly learn to read and 
write; in an astonishingly short time most adults could read 
and, if they were patient, could write. In October, 1825, the 
Cherokee Council voted $1500 for the purchase of a press and 
agreed on the publication of a Cherokee paper. It was at this 
historic moment that Worcester reached the American Board’s 
mission at Brainerd, Georgia. 


_ The Indians gave to Worcester the responsibility of purchas- 
ing the press and of having the necessary type made. With — 
great care Worcester transcribed and systematically arranged — 
Sequoia’s syllabary and sent it to the American Board officers 
in Boston. He made an agreement with the Indian leaders that 
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Elias Boudinot, a seminary-trained Cherokee who was to edit 
the Cherokee paper, should help him in translating the New 
Testament. Since the Cherokees wished to establish the press 
at New Echota, their national capital, Worcester and his wife 
and baby had to leave the well-established Brainerd Mission to 
begin a new home at the more remote station. Press and type 
and paper finally arrived. In February, 1828, was printed the 
first issue of the Cherokee Phoenix. “I Will Arise” was the 
meaning of the Cherokee title for the paper; it had been sug- 
gested by Worcester. Publication began at a time when the 
Indians most needed such an affirmation and had the greatest 
use for an organ which would bind them together against 
adversity. 


Rapacity of Whites 

The politicians of Georgia, meanwhile, became alarmed lest 
the appearance of such advanced forms of civilization should 
strengthen the attachment of the Cherokees to their lands. Dis- 
covery of gold in 1828 in the coveted territory increased the 
clamor for removal of the Indians by the Federal Government. 
The Georgians set out to loosen the ties of the natives to their 
homeland and to harass them into a willingness to leave. 
Georgia extended her rule over the Indians, voided the laws 
of the Cherokee Nation, forbade the Council to meet within 
Georgia boundaries, and denied Cherokees the right to appear 
as witnesses in any suit against a white man, thus effectively — 
placing Indian property at the mercy of white depredators. 
Though these acts were contrary to Federal treaties and sta- 
tutes, the Federal authorities failed to restrain Georgia citizens 
from terrorizing the Indians and even seizing their homes. 


Among the missionaries who sided with the Indians, Wor- 
cester was marked for the particular dislike of Georgians be-— 
cause of his association with the Cherokee leaders at New 
Echota and his connection with the Cherokee press, which now 3 
rallied the Indians to hold out for their rights. In March of 
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1831, the Georgia Guards set out to round up those male 
_ whites who would not swear allegiance to Georgia and ask for 
_a license from that state to live in the Cherokee country. Wor- 
cester was thrice arrested during a six months period while he 
was frantic over the confinement and prolonged illness of his 
wife, and the death of the months-old baby. Despite all, Wor- 
cester remained steadfast in his loyalty to the Cherokees. Fin- 
ally in September he-and ten other men were convicted and sen- 
tenced to four years at hard labor. Nine of these then took 
the required oath, were pardoned, and freed. The two who re- 
_ fused were Worcester and his missionary colleague, Elizur 
Butler. They were committed to the penitentiary at Millidge- 
ville. 


W orcester in Prison 

Six years had passed since Worcester had first thought of 
himself as the man who would give the Cherokees the New 
Testament in their own language and letters. Instead, he had 
become for that nation a symbol of their mistreatment by the 
“state of Georgia. The well-trained linguist now worked at a 
-mechanic’s bench. He was garbed in coarse cotton prison clothes 
upon the front of which were painted his initials in large red 
letters. He slept on the floor with a single blanket, and shared 
a room twenty feet square with thirty prisoners. However, the 
grateful Cherokees raised the money to send Ann to visit him, 
carrying a few comforts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States had denied the 
Cherokees a hearing because of their status as an Indian na- 
tion. Now, through Worcester, their grievances were heard. In 
an eloquent opinion written by John Marshall the court de- 
‘clared plainly that the Cherokees were in the right and Georgia 
in the wrong. The imprisonment of Worcester was illegal. 

Yet Worcester remained in prison and the aggressions against 
his Indian friends continued, for the enemies of the Indians suc- 
cessfully defied the highest tribunal of the land. President Jack- 
son declared, in effect, he would not enforce John Marshall's 
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decision, and the state of Georgia, despite the court’s statement ~ 
of the law; sent some 550 surveyors swarming over the Cher- 
okee lands. For a time Worcester and other supporters of the 
Indians considered a second law suit. But meanwhile confusion, 
bribery, and intrigue were weakening the resistance of many 
of the Cherokees and bringing disagreement among them. 
Many white friends now regarded the removal as unavoidable. 
Moreover, some men sincerely believed that pressing the 
argument would ally Georgia with South Carolina, then defy- 
ing the Federal tariff laws. The Union might be rent with civil 
war. The American Board voted to advise Worcester, who had 
already spent over a year in prison, that it was now honorable 
for him to ask for a pardon. 


To Prepare a Place 


Worcester knew before he left the penitentiary that the 
Cherokees could no longer escape removal. There was no pos- 
sibility for the mission work to continue among them in their 
old home. In fact, Georgians served notice on Worcester that 
his mission to New Echota would be seized under the lottery 
by which the assets of the Cherokee country were being dis- 
tributed among the despoilers. Where to turn in the midst 
of such confusion would have troubled a less devoted man, but 
neither Worcester nor Ann faltered in their choice. They would 
go west and begin again; they would join immediately those 
less resolute Cherokees who had already settled on a piece of 
the southwestern corner of the United States. There they would 


be prepared to receive the thousands of demoralized migrants 
who. must shortly follow. 


Worcester and his family drove to the Indian Territory, and 
established a temporary post in an old, vacant Osage mission, 
where they stayed long enough to set up the new press which 
replaced that seized by the Georgians. By December of 1836, 
Worcester had located a better site at Park Hill (Oklahoma), 
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and brought the building far enough along for his family to 
move to the new and permanent station. 


They were ready a year later when the climax of the forced 
migration occurred. Federal troops aided by Georgia militia 
rounded up the Cherokees at gun’s point, collected them in 
concentration camps with inadequate sanitary arrangements, 
and then either escorted them over land or drove them onto 
steamboats and shipped them by water. Dysentery and other 
sicknesses soon raged among them. By the time the “dis- 
placed persons” had lived through their first winter in the West, 
over 4600 or one-fourth of the nation were dead. 


A New Beginning 

Among the disorganized and impoverished Cherokees, the 
mission established by Worcester at Park Hill became a very 
important institution. From the press he gave them, in their 
own language, not only religious tracts but also primers and 
almanacs with useful hints about the white man’s agriculture, 
domestic economy, and industry. There were also leaflets ex- 
pounding a white man’s ideas about marriage and “The Worth 
of a Dollar.” Worcester organized a temperance movement 
among the Cherokees, for during their troubles they had 
taken strongly to whiskey. Medical aid also was dispensed 
among them, including vaccination for smallpox. 


Had the years not been so full of building, traveling, rebuild- 
ing, printing, preaching and nursing, Worcester might have 
completed his primary mission, a Cherokee New Testament. 
But by 1859 he was failing badly in health. In March of that 
year he wrote, “We have now only the principal part of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of Jude, and two-thirds of 
the Book of Revelation lacking, to complete the New Testa- 
ment. I had much set my heart on the completion of this work; 
but God is wise.” Late in April he was buried in the plot where 
his wife Ann had already lain for nineteen years, in the burial 
ground at Park Hill. 
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Joshua Leavitt 


The same year that Worcester went out to the Cherokees, . 
anothet New Englander, Joshua Leavitt, also began a ministry — 
that was devoted to downtrodden human beings. Joshua 
Leavitt, in fact, became a professional “reformer’—a term 
which would neither have offended nor amused him. He was 
the first secretary of the American Temperance Society, estab- 
lished in 1826; then in 1828 he became secretary of the Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, editing its Sailors’ Magazine, and estab- 
lishing sailors’ chaplaincies not only in the American ports but 
also in Havre, Canton, and Honolulu; then in 1831 he helped to 
found and became secretary of the Society for Promoting Man- 
ual Labor in Literary Institutions, which did much to shape the 
educational programs of colleges founded during the succeed- 
ing decade, among them Oberlin and Knox. And those were 
only the beginning of his “reforms.” Better than any other man, 
he epitomized the burst of benevolent activities which occurred 
during the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 


Revivalism and Reform 


When Leavitt began his ministry in Connecticut in 1825 a 
religious revival was just beginning to flicker in the churches 
along the Erie Canal in New York. By 1830 the mighty evan- 
gelist, Charles Grandison Finney, had carried the flame to New 
York City and the blaze was spreading throughout the coun- 
try. Because Finney taught that conversion meant a change in 
the individual from self-interest to unselfish benevolence, the 
emotional energies released by the revival were easily converted 
into humanitarian enterprises. Dozens of benevolent societies 
sprang up not merely to carry the torch for missions, Sunday 
Schools, religious tracts, and the like, but also to promote 
causes such as peace, prison reform, education, abolition of im- 
ptisonment for debt, and removal of slavery. The membership 
and officers of these organizations so overlapped that they 
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formed an interlocking benevolent system more or less centered 
in New York City. During May when the societies held their 
anniversaries the same men often participated in several con- 
ventions. In giving leadership and coherence to their activities, 
Congregationalists and New School Presbyterians (with their 
own interdenominational agencies as a core) were particularly 
important. 

Among the more conservative clergy, however, there was 
considerable misgiving about Finney’s revival technique, and 
much. opposition to associated agitations for sundry reforms. 
In order to defend the movement, philanthropic gentlemen of 
New York City established in 1831 the Evangelist and persuad- 
ed Joshua Leavitt to become editor. The Evangelist now be- 
came the recognized organ of the entire benevolent system, and 
carried the offensive against conservatives who denounced as 
radical and revolutionary the religious newspaper which found 
so many things needing reformation. Despite hard going 
Leavitt stayed at this post until 1837, when he became editor 
of the Emancipator. Of one journal or another of that type he 
remained an editor the rest of his life, being credited by a con- 
temporary as ‘the inventor of the political religious news- 


paper.” 
Radical Abolitionist 


Leavitt was one of the reformers who advanced early from a 
moderate opposition to slavery to the radicalism of the imme- 
diate abolitionists. It was due to him more than to any other 
man that the New England Congregationalists, offended earlier 
by the abusive, rancorous tactics of Garrison, became leaders in 
the religious anti-slavery sentiment of the country. In the face 
of hostility, mounting even to mob violence, Leavitt during the 
early thirties served on the committee which formed a New 
York Anti-Slavery Society and helped later to merge it into a 
national anti-slavery organization. His editorship of the Eman- 
cipator came as part of a redistribution of the burdens of guid- 
ing the American Anti-Slavery Society as it grew in strength. 
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As a delegate from that society he went in 1843 to attend a 
world anti-slavery convention in London, carrying with him 
the personal instructions of that elder statesman, John Quincy 
Adams, to observe the “real policy of the British Government’ 
on the slavery issue, especially as affecting Texas, Mexico, 
California, and Cuba. 


The first anti-slavery party was mainly Leavitt's work. 
Against the criticism of the great body of abolitionists, includ- 
ing Garrison, he pushed the project of an independent party 
and took the lead in calling and organizing the convention 
which in 1840 organized the Liberty Party. During the cam- 
paign he edited a penny paper called the Ballot Box. From 
1844 to 1847 he was chairman of the national committee. At 
the Buffalo Convention of 1848 he led the Liberty Party men 
who invited disaffected Whigs and Democrats to form the 


much stronger Free Soil Party, and offered the motion that the 


nomination of ex-President Van Buren be made unanimous. 


For a time during the early forties, when internal dissen- 
sions weakened the anti-slavery movement, Leavitt did most 
to quicken the faltering impulse. At Washington he not only 
kept the anti-slavery lobby alive and channeled a flood of anti- 
slavery petitions, but he also succeeded in forming a small bloc 
of anti-slavery congressmen headed by ex-President Adams. 
Leavitt participated in one of the most momentous and pro- 
tracted legislative battles in American history, the fight against 
the ‘gag rule” which was imposed for several years on Adams 
by the pro-slavery politicians. At one stage in this struggle 
Leavitt was excluded from a seat in the press gallery. 


Other Crusades 

Freedom for the slave was only one of Leavitt's crusades. In 
the days before universal suffrage he argued that illiteracy was 
no reason for withholding the ballot, for its possession would 
be more educating than the desire of it. He championed the 
rights of women against the protests even of fellow reformers. 
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He founded in 1847 the Cheap Postage Society of Boston, and 
in the following year went to Washington on its behalf to 
secure a two-cent rate for letters. His writings in behalf of free 
trade were of such merit as to win him in 1869 the award of a 
gold medal by the Cobden Club in Great Britain. 


In 1848 a group of church leaders planned to establish a 
journal which, though recommending itself to the general 
public, would have the special confidence of the Congregational 
churches and ministry. The sponsors requested Leavitt, because 
of his demonstrated editorial talent and wide experiences, to 
become the managing editor. He served at an editorial post of 
the Independent until his death in 1873. 


Washington Gladden 


The news of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation came to 
Joshua Leavitt at a session of the New York State Association 
in Syracuse. The order of the day was suspended, and the ven- 
erable editor of the Independent was called upon to offer 
prayer. The incident was witnessed by a young minister, Wash- 
ington Gladden, whose inclination to the ministry had been 
formed in a Congregational Church (at Owego, New York) 
strongly committed to the anti-slavery and other reforming 
principles of the day. While only a printer's apprentice in his 
teens he had participated rather precociously in local politics 
and experienced the disintegrating impact of the slavery issue 
upon the older political parties. Later in life he testified: 

Such was the soil in which my purpose to enter the ministry 
took root. It was not an individualistic pietism that appealed 

“to me; it was a religion that laid hold upon life with both 

hands, and proposed, first and foremost, to realize the King- 


dom of God in this world. I do not think that any other out- 
look upon the work would have attracted me. 


Student and Writer 


To prepare for such a calling Gladden entered Williams 
College as a sophomore in 1856. At Williams he felt most in- 
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debted to the professor of rhetoric whose blue pencil disfigured 
the proud student’s early themes. The teaching was not wasted. 
As college reporter for the Springfield Republican, Gladden 
formed an influential friendship with the great editor, Samuel 
Bowles, who encouraged him in the hope that he had literary 
talent. Flattering also was his schoolmates’ acclaim for the 
song which he wrote for one of their exhibitions; it became the 
college song. 


Writing became one of Gladden’s careers. Journalistic work 
first earned him distinction, and it is as the author of the hymn, 
“© Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” that we are reminded 
of Gladden most frequently today. When as a young minister 
he first came under the influence of Horace Bushnell, it was not 
only Bushnell’s sermons on an ethical theology but also an 
essay by Bushnell on language as an effective instrument that 
impressed him. He became a frequent contributor to the 1m- 
portant periodicals of his day, and to the end of his life greatly 
affected his generation through his books. He was not, how- 
ever, primarily a writer. With the exception of the four years 
when he was religious editor of the Independent, he was con- 
tinuously pastor of a church. Of his three dozen books all but 
six were developed through the pulpit and were printed as 
preached. 3 


Early Pastorates 


It was from direct pastoral experiences that Gladden derived 
much of his extraordinary understanding of the social problems 
of his day. His first pastorate was a newly-formed congregation 
in Brooklyn which was immediately distracted by the presi- 
. dential election of 1860, and presently crippled by the financial 
distress which: the outbreak of war caused in the metropolis. 
Gladden’s home was on a “‘street traversed by the Long Island 
market wagons, the din of whose wheels on the cobblestone 
pavements began soon after midnight and never ceased.” 
Anxiety over his charge and the strain of work soon brought 
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the young clergyman so near a nervous collapse that he had 
to give up this pastorate. After a few weeks he became pastor 
of a little church in nearby Morrisiano, two miles north of the 
Harlem River. Here he found the needed quiet and time to 
study and the self-confidence gained from an encouraging ex- 
perience in parish development. But the problems of the great 
city from which he had retreated followed him. In July of 1863 
there occurred in New York one of the greatest urban catas- — 
trophes in American history. The explosion known as the 
Draft Riots came from combustible human elements such as 
an irresponsible municipal government, from unassimilated ~ 
immigrants, from racial prejudices aggravated by the use of 
freedmen as strike-breakers, and from a conscription law which 
discriminated against the poor. As Gladden put it, “the bands 
of civilization were loosed.’ From his suburban home he 
watched at night a horizon that ‘was lurid with conflagrations.” 
To keep the arsonists and pillagers from spreading to outlying 
districts a Home Guard was formed to perform police duty, 
and Gladden with a neighbor stood watch several nights, armed 
with a huge horse pistol, unloaded. . 


Experiences with Labor 


Three years later he accepted a call to the Congregational 
church in North Adams, a factory village in the Berkshires of 
Massachusetts. Here Gladden observed at its best the primary 
democracy of the old New England town, and was impressed 
by the lack of class consciousness. Nevertheless, he saw the 
orderly civic habits of the citizens tested to near breaking when 
a lockout occurred in one of the shoe factories. Peaceful persua- 
sion successfully foiled strike-breaking efforts until the super- 
intendent brought in from San Francisco a force of “pigtailed, 
calico-frocked, and wooden-shod invaders,” lodged them in 
the factory with their own Chinese cooks, taught them the shoe 
trade, and successfully operated the factory. The Congtega- 
tional minister was deeply moved by the “‘self-restraint of the 
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working people of North Adams, in the presence of this irri- 
tating spectacle.” 


Gladden’s next pastorate, after a four-year stint of straight 
journalism with the Independent, was at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Here he found that the laboring men, still suffering from 
the depression of 1873, were not so placid. He soon won the 
confidence of even the most turbulent among them, especially 
by his service in finding and creating local employment. Out 
of these early months in Springfield came the series of Sunday 
evening lectures which were published in 1876 under the title 
Workingmen and their Employers. They appeared in a little 
volume with a medallion on the cover that pictured a sledge 
upraised by a muscular arm above a section of chain. At the 
complacent, conventional attitudes of that day Gladden de- 
livered this challenge: 


Now that slavery is out of the way, the questions that concern 
the welfare of our free laborers are coming forward. . . . They 
are not only questions of economy, they are in a large sense 
moral questions; nay, they touch the very marrow of that re- 
ligion of good will of which Christ was the founder. 


Out of Gladden’s Romanesque church (one of Richardson’s 


newest and most imposing) he delivered this prophecy of the 
storefront sects of the twentieth century: ; 


There is imminent danger that our churches, instead of shap- 
ing society, will be shaped by society; that the laws of nature, 
working themselves out in the world of finance and exchanges, 
will domineer the Christian law; that the fissure now running 
through the social world, and threatening to become a great 
gulf fixed between the employing and the laboring classes, will 
divide the religious world as well: so that there shall be a system 
of caste recognized and established in our churches; so that 
the rich shall meet by themselves in the grand churches, and 
the poor in the mission-chapels. 


Career in Columbus 


At the age of forty-six Gladden left the familiar valleys of 
New England for the strange spaces of Ohio. In accepting a 
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call to the Congregational church of Columbus, he was heed- 
ing the opinion of a friend that in the Middle West he would 
find a wider opportunity. The prediction was amply fulfilled. 
During his thirty-six years as pastor and pastor-emeritus, he 
carried the social gospel wherever a footing offered—onto 
lyceum, chautauqua and campus platforms, into committee 
rooms and convention halls. By the turn of the century he had 
become the acknowledged leader of the liberal clergy from 
coast to coast. There was hardly a crusader for social causes 
whose career he did not cross, nor a foundation for social 
studies which at some time was not sustained by his patronage, 
presence, and prestige. Among many such junctures in his 
crowded life, one at Saratoga, New York, in 1885 was particu- 
larly noteworthy. There he met with Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son and other scholars to found the American Economics Asso- 
ciation. Their statement of principles, which Gladden helped 
draw up, was a body blow to the older economic school of 
laissez faire, which Gladden translated “Let ill enough alone.” 


In the upper Ohio Valley and the Middle West during that 
last quarter of the century occurred the industrial disorders that 
most disturbed the nation—the savage conflicts at Pittsburgh 
and Homestead, the Haymarket Riot and the Pullman strike in 
Chicago. One that came particularly close to Gladden was the 
important Hocking Valley coal strike. A Pyrrhic victory by 
the operators (over a union which survived to become a parent 
of the United Mine Workers) was followed shortly by the 
so-called “Columbus Scale,” the first instance of a regional 
agreement between operators and miners. Of the company ofh- 
cers involved in the Hocking Valley strike, the general man- 
. ager, a vice-president, and the treasurer were members of 
Gladden’s congregation. In the face of the announced inten- 
tion of these parishioners to exterminate the union Gladden 
did not hesitate to reaffirm that unions were right and neces- 
sary. By this and similar actions it became widely known among 
laboring men that there was one parson who understood and 
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sympathized with their problems. At the time of the great 
anthracite coal strike of 1902, Gladden phrased a petition to 
President Roosevelt which was widely adopted by churches and 
other bodies, and which helped bring about the President's 
famous threat to the stubborn operators that he would operate 
the mines with troops. 


Political Action 


Gladden’s church in Columbus stood on Capitol Square, op- 
posite the State House. He was, therefore, close to one of the 
nation’s most important political merry-go-rounds, and saw 
McKinley come as Governor and go as President. During the 
first presidential campaign which he saw in Ohio, Gladden 
was impressed with one of the factors which made it a “pivotal 
state.’ This was a double election which chose state officers a 
month ahead of the presidential poll. Convinced that the pro- 
cedure was wasteful and corrupting, Gladden set quietly about 
to amend the state constitution so as to bring both elections in 
November. By securing signatures of prominent politicans to 
a petition which he printed and mailed at his own expense, 
he built up so strong a public sentiment that the change was 
soon effected. Gladden’s most important contribution to good 
government, however, was the promotion of reform in munici- 
pal politics. He advocated particularly the development of local 
leagues to study city affairs, and to unite such local efforts he 
helped in 1894 to, organize the National Municipal League. 
The opening of the twentieth century found Gladden serving 
on the Columbus city council, and thwarting a corrupt deal by 
the local machine with several public utilities. Experience con- 
firmed his conviction that the best policy was municipal owner- 
ship of public service industries. 


Term As Moderator 
Throughout the years Gladden had prodded his fellow Con- 


gregationalists into widening the social services of the older 
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benevolent agencies. He was especially devoted to the work of 
the American MissionaryAssociation among Negroes. In 1904 
his services to the denomination were recognized by his elec- 
tion to be Moderator of the National Council. From the emi- 
nence of this position, Gladden hurled at the corrupting powers 
of great wealth the most dramatic bolt of his career. When he 
learned that the American Board had received $100,000 from 
Rockefeller he protested; when he discovered the gift had been 
solicited he was outraged. The seventy-year-old crusader 
vehemently spoke his mind about such tainted money; his mod- 
erator’s address of 1907 rang with a denunciation of modern 
fortunes that were the fruit of plunder. : 

That address was in effect his last testament to Congrega- 
tionalism. In the ten years that remained to him, his most 
important work was the gathering of his Recollections. He 
died during World War I. 


Josiah Strong 


During Gladden’s early years in Ohio there sprang to the 
fore in the state the Congregationalist who is most commonly 
ranked with him as trail-breaker for the social gospel. Josiah 
Strong was, however, a native of the Middle West, and his 
attitudes betrayed the feeling of manifest destiny so character- 
istic of frontiersmen of the nineteenth century. He was born in 
northern Illinois during those fabulous forties when Oregon 
and Texas were annexed, when Utah was settled by Latter Day 
Saints, when the great Southwest was conquered, and when 
gold was discovered in California. He was graduated from a 
Midwest college the year that Irish peasants and Chinese coolies 
. completed the first transcontinental railroad. 

Three years later, in 1871, after theological training in Lane 
Seminary of Cincinnati, he set out for a point on that railroad, 
the Union Pacific, to experience at first hand the boisterous ex- 
pansion of America’s last physical frontier—the ranchers’ occu- 
pation of the Great Plains. He became pastor of a home mis- 
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sion church in Cheyenne, Wyoming, just four years after the 
extension of the “long drive’ into southeastern Wyoming be- 
gan to stock the empty plains of the north with the wild, long- 
horned cattle of Texas. For two years he was a pastor among 
the saloons, gambling houses, and brothels of the raw cowboy 
town. 


Home Missions Secretary 


With a most drastic change of scene, Strong was then re- 
called to serve as chaplain and teacher of theology for his alma 
mater, Western Reserve College. Restless and energetic, how- 
ever, he was not to be confined by a college campus or a par- 
ticular parish, and in 1881 he became secretary. for the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society in the states bordering the upper 
Ohio River. Though returning to regular pastoral work in Cin- 
cinnati in 1884, he undertook a missionary task which presently 
raised him to national prominence. This was the revising of a 
small manual issued years before by the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society in order to present the cause of home missions 
to potential patrons. Strong not only brought the booklet up 
to date: he transformed it into a treatise on Our Country which 
gave a stimulus to Christian service that has been likened to 
the effect Uncle Tom’s Cabin had on the anti-slavery movement. 


By far the most exciting parts of Our Country were the pas- 
.sages dealing with the American West. The country beyond 
the Mississippi, Strong was sure, would eventually dominate 
the East. ““The West,” he wrote, “is today an infant, but shall 
one day be a giant, in each of whose limbs shall unite the 
strength of many nations.” Here was manifest destiny: 


Like the star in the East which guided the three kings with 
their treasures westward until at length it stood still over the 
cradle of the young Christ, so the star of empire, rising in the 
East, has ever beckoned the wealth and power of the nations 
westward, until today it stands still over the cradle of the young 
empire of the West, to which the nations are bringing their 


offerings. 
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One may today smile over such hyperbole, but the book cast — 
its spell over a generation which actually saw the United States 
become a world power. While the vast West, according to 
Strong, was to surpass the East, the United States was to lead 
the world. Its farms, he predicted, might some day feed a bil- 
lion people, and its manufactures would one day, he prophe- 
sied, make the United States “the mighty workshop of the 
world, and our people ‘the hands of mankind.’ ” 


America’s Responsibility 


What really distinguished Our Country was not, however, its 
exuberant nationalism, nor its complacent confidence in the 
future of Anglo-Saxon civilization. More important was 
Strong’s emphatic insistence on the cultural responsibilities that 
rested on America’s broad shoulders. If America was to bear 
the white man’s burden, then it was of transcendent importance 
that the giant grow in moral strength. And Strong saw what 
was good in American civilization imperiled from many direc- 
tions. 


Some of the evils he saw in American society were those con- 
ventionally decried by home missionaries: rum and Romanism, 
Mormons and polygamy, unassimilated aliens, and the spiritu- 
ally neglected workingmen of the city. But Strong went on to 
point out, to document, and to analyze perils much less fre- 
quently emphasized—the gross materialism of our culture, thé 
corruption of the ballot box by wealth, bossism in city politics, 
the great monopolistic aggregations of capital. “Enormous 
power in the hands of one man,” Strong asserted, “is unrepub- 
lican, and dangerous to popular institutions.” Our millionaires 
were a threat to freedom. Under our “modern and republican 
feudalism . . . a few men may at their pleasure order a 
famine in thousands of homes.” This money power, Strong 
proclaimed, must be Christianized. Socialism was coloring the 
thought of more and more who “sympathize with the struggles 
of the poor” and was attracting large-hearted and self-sacri- 
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ficing Christians. This socialism Strong also regarded as a peril, 
for it was alien in origin and attempted to solve “the problem 
of suffering without eliminating the factor of sin.” He was, 
however, well-informed about the Socialist movement, and was 
fair enough to point out that one of the radical groups, the 
Socialist Labor Party, contained ‘‘much that is reasonable” and. 
did “not attack the family or religion.” 


Interdenominational Work 


In the fall of 1885 an interdenominational congress in Cin- 
cinnati, largely inspired by Strong, turned the attention of the 
Evangelical Alliance of America from the more traditional 
concerns of the churches to the newer issues of social reform. 
This meeting (at which Gladden was also present) agreed that 
“the present industrial system needs radical changes and that 
these changes are to be wrought by applying to it the principles 
of Christianity.” The next year the Evangelical Alliance, to 
help arouse churches to social work, appointed Strong to the 
newly established office of General Secretary. Strong’s dream 
as expressed in a new book, New Era (1893), was that there 
would develop in Ametica a federation which would assimilate 
the energies of the several denominations and use their com- 
bined power to solve civic and industrial problems. When the 
conventional religious attitudes of the Evangelical Alliance dis- 
appointed him in this prospect he founded in 1898 the League 
for Social Service which later, in 1902, was reorganized as the 
American Institute for Social Service. 


Through writing and lectures to the end of his life in 1916, 
Strong remained an energetic evangel for extending the social 
- duties of the churches in an expanding America. The “safety 
first” movement and the Federal Council of Churches were 
among the foundations he particularly promoted during the last 
decade of his life. 
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Graham Taylor 


One of the important achievements of the Evangelical Alli- 

ance while Strong was General Secretary was the International 
Christian Conference held in 1893 in connection with the Co- 
-lumbian Exposition at Chicago. In the section. dealing with 
social issues two of the speakers were the Congregationalists, 
George Herron, Professor of Applied Christianity at Grinnell 
College, and Graham Taylor, Professor of Christian Sociology 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary. Herron and Taylor were 
both ministers who, within the preceding two years, had be- 
come the first incumbents of professorial chairs created to pro- 
vide the kind of religious education needed in an industrial 
society. 


From Evangelism to Reform : 
Graham Taylor came to Chicago Theological Seminary in 


1892 to establish the “first department of instruction in any ~ 


_ church institution wholly devoted to the social interpretation 
and application of religion.” His life manifests the metamor- 
phosis of a conscientious nineteenth century parson into a so- 
cial scientist equipped to minister to a modern urban commun- 
ity—the shift from conventional evangelism to social service. 
He could trace his descent through five generations of clergy- 
men belonging to a conservative denomination, and could not 
remember the time when he himself expected to follow any 
_ other than the ministerial calling. After graduation in 1873 
from the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, he served for seven years in a 
country parish of the Hudson River Valley, most of whose 
members were of old. Dutch colonial stock. It was not until he 
moved in 1880 to Hartford as minister of the Fourth Congre- 
gational Church that he did any significant social pioneering. 
That church had become engulfed by a densely crowded indus- 
trial population; less than fifty worshippers attended its serv- 
ices. Taylor quickly transformed the church so as to meet the 
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needs of the neglected neighborhood. Open air evangelism was 
accompanied by personal pastoral work with the human dere- 
licts of the city and was sustained by a social center, to whose 
building an ex-gambler, an ex-drunkard, and the widow of 
Horace Bushnell contributed. 


These first-hand experiences made Taylor a Christian soci- 
ologist. To his surprise he was in 1888 elected professor of 
practical theology in the Hartford Theological Seminary. The 
city-wide parish of Fourth Church now became a laboratory 
for his students’ field work. In 1892 he was attracted by the 
liberalism of Chicago Theological Seminary to transfer his 
pioneering efforts in settlement work and religious education 
to Chicago. 


Father of Institutions 


One of Taylor's conditions for accepting the Chicago pro- 
fessorship was that he should be free from orthodox patterns 
of pedagogy and be permitted to use more direct teaching tech- 
niques which depended upon immediate contact with social 
conditions. One of his original purposes in establishing Chicago 
Commons was that it should serve as a laboratory for his 
classes. Out of this approach to the problem of learning came 
a number of educational foundations which in themselves make 
him a significant figure in the history of social reform. From 
the pioneer kindergarten of the Chicago Commons grew a 
kindergarten training school; from the training center for so- 
cial workers came the Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago and a division of 
_ the Sociology Department of Northwestern University. 


Chicago Commons was Taylor’s own creation. He had come 
to Chicago intent on living among the city’s wage earners, and 
was confirmed in this desire by the example and counsel of 
Jane Addams. When the Seminary failed to find the funds, 
‘Taylor at his own financial risk secured an old family mansion 
at Union and Milwaukee streets which had deteriorated to 
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being a lake seamen’s boarding house. Scrubbing and renovat- 
ing transformed the house into a fit dwelling for the Taylor 
family and into an institution serving one of the worst wards 
of the city as a neighborhood club, lobby, classroom, parlor, 
playground, and place of assembly. After six years a more ade- 
quate building was constructed along designs shaped directly 
by the social needs which Taylor had learned a settlement house 
must meet. To this center over the years came a series of young 
men and women who served and learned at the same time. The 
functions of Chicago Commons were as complex and changing 
as the racial stocks which shifted into and out of that section 
of the city. It was a haven for immigrant groups, a sanctuary 
offering free expression to suppressed radicals, a hostel for 
hundreds of all ages who required comfort and recreation, a 
neighborhood for unbefriended strangers. 


* 


Foe of Corruption 

Taylor came to Chicago at a time when civic opinion was 
heightened by both pride and panic—pride over the great Co- 
lumbian Exposition, panic over dramatic symptoms of labor 
unrest. The Haymarket Riot was a fresh memory, the Pullman 
Strike a fearful disillusionment in capitalistic benevolence. Out 
of the consequent civic self-consciousness came a movement for 
political reform in which Taylor participated very prominently. 
He addressed a great rally which resulted in the Civic Federa- 
tion for social and political reform. For more than three decades 
he served on the executive committee of the Municipal Voters 
League which was founded in 1896 as a “permanent municipal 
reform party.” He helped to ferret out municipal graft, to 
_ loosen the corrupting tentacles of the public utilities, and to 
encourage good men to run for public office. Taylor became a 
thorn in the flesh of the boss of the Chicago Commons ward, 
on one occasion helping to send two corrupt election officials 
to the penitentiary. The ward became distinguished for the high 
type of aldermen it sent to the city council. 

Taylor played a particularly dramatic role in contending 
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against the politically protected vice of the city. Serving at re- 
quest of the mayor on the Chicago Vice Commission, he acted 
as chairman of the committee delegated the responsibility of 
discovering the sources which supplied the victims of vice. 
Chicago Commons at this time provided a rescue station at 
which young girls were defended from capture by white slavers. 
During a trial arising from one of these episodes, Taylor per- 
sonally protected the intended victim from those who feared 
her testimony by taking her into the Commons household and 
by escorting her daily to and from the courtroom. Taylor him- 
self was on the scene that night when a mass raid by the police 
began to break up the officially recognized red light districts 
of the city. 


Defender of Unions 


Immediately after settling in Chicago, Taylor set about get- 
ting access for himself and his students to activities of labor 
unions. Though a staunch defender of unions, he came also to 
know about and to condemn publicly those few leaders who 
were guilty of racketeering. Possibly the most tragic days in 
Taylor's life were those when he observed the rescue activities 
following the Cherry Mine disaster of 1909 in which 274 men 
were killed. He had rushed to the scene as a member of the 
Illinois Mining Investigation Commission, and he did what he 
could to bring comfort to the crushed community. Recommen- 
dations made by the Commission resulted in much stricter mine 
safety laws. 


In mid-summer of 1914 Taylor was on his way to a 
world peace conference scheduled to meet at Constance, Ger- 
many, during the first week of August. While the liner was 
approaching the shores of France, the news came of Austria’s 
declaration of war on Serbia. In France, Taylor was caught like 
hundreds of other Americans in the turmoil and red tape of 
French war mobilization. When he was finally able to come 
home in steerage, he learned at first hand of the sickening con- 
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ditions under which most of his immigrant friends around the 
Commons had been brought to America. Back home he soon 
discovered that the national conflicts in Europe were creating 
special problems among the natives of the belligerent countries. 
And when the United States entered the war Taylor became the 
draft-board chairman for the polyglot population in that part 
_of the city. : 


The wartime migration of Negroes greatly intensified the 
unrest and. animosities associated with that overcrowded and 
mistreated racial minority in Chicago. When the catastrophic 
Race Riot of July 1919 occurred, Taylor was one of those who 
called a conference which sent a committee of six, including 
Taylor himself, to Governor Lowden. The result was the im- 
portant study of the race problem made by the Chicago Com- 
mission on Race Relations, for which Graham Taylor acted 
as the executive secretary. 


A Full Life 


It is impossible to compress the depth and breadth of Tay- 
lor’s life into a sketch. With all his other activities, for thirty- 
five yeats he made a weekly contribution to the editorial page 
of the Chicago Daily News; he founded and edited a paper 
on social work which later was absorbed by the Survey; he was 
constantly called upon for lectures on social issues or industrial 
_ problems, on campuses, in trade union halls, and on the 
chautauqua platform; he was a student of penal institutions 
whose personal influence helped to effect important changes in 
prison administration; he helped to integrate the charity activ- 
‘ities of Chicago; he served on the board of the Chicago Public 
. Library and the Chicago Plan Commission. Though he became 
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professor emeritus in 1924, he lived a very full life until his 


_ death in 1938. 


The man chosen to carry on the department which Taylor 
had established at Chicago Theological Seminary was Arthur 
E. Holt. It was Holt who proposed and then helped to create, 
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during the depth of the Great Depression, a single, unified 
denominational organization to express and stimulate the social 
concern of Congregationalism. The founding at Oberlin in 
1934 of this new agency, the Council for Social Action, at long 
last put social action on a parity with the older benevolent de- 
partments. Fittingly, Graham Taylor was made honorary chair- 
man. Toward this fulfillment of the Social Gospel many men 
had made notable contributions. In addition to those already ~ 
discussed, New England could cite its Jones, Cook, Smyth, and 
Gordon; the Middle States could name Storrs, Abbott, Brad- 
ford, and the Beechers; the West could praise its Herron and 
Sheldon. They all comprise a great cloud of Christian witnesses 
to a social faith, and their witness endures. 
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Charter for the 
Council for Social Action 


Stirred by the deep need of humanity for justice, security 
and spiritual freedom and growth, aware of the urgent demand 
within our churches for action to match our Gospel, and clearly 
persuaded that the Gospel of Jesus can be the solvent of social 
as of all other problems, we hereby vote that the General 
Council create the Council for Social Action of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches of the United States... . 


Tris Council shail be the agency of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches for helping to make the Christian 
Gospel more effective in society, national and world-wide, 
through research, education and action, in cooperation with 
the Home and Foreign Boards, Conferences and Associations, 
and local churches. . . . In its research, the Council will aim 
to be impartial, its only bias being that of the Christian view 
of life; its educational efforts will be directed primarily toward 
the local churches but will also envisage the cultivation of 
public opinion; in action the Council may on occasion, intercede 
directly in specific situations. ... 


Ge launching this Council for Social Action we envisage 
a new kind of churchmanship which, enlisting the volunteer 
services of a group of eighteen outstanding men and women 
of social vision, wisdom, and Christian purpose, and com- 
manding the services of (five or six) strong leaders in the 
fields of international relations, race relations, and economic 
statesmanship, will carry the campaign of education and action 


based on careful research out among our entire constituency — 


at home and abroad. Believing that the Church will find itself 
as it loses itself in the struggle to achieve a warless, just and 
brotherly world, we launch this venture, dedicating ourselves 
to unremitting work for a day in which all men find peace, 
security and abundant life. . 


—Actions of the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, 
June, 1934 and June, 1938. 


